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From the Juvenile Miseellany. 
SELFISHNESS, 

“ Do not forget, my dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, one | 
morning to her little son, ‘‘ that this is one of your | 
days for teaching the little lame boy Arithmetic—” 

«Q mother,” said Robert,**t-do not like to go | 
while my cousins are here—I am in school all day ; | 
and wher I get home at night, 1 want to play with | 
them.” 

“{ wish, my dear boy,” his mother replied, “that | 
your conduct might always be influenced by the | 


| “Did you observe, Robert,” said he, after they 
with a rapid walk, but bright and cheerful. — | Were seated at the breakfast table “the answer that 
“Where have you been, Robert?” said his cous- | the Apostles made, when the cripple asked alins of 


| ins, ‘* we have been looking for you ever since school | them?” 


was out.” Robert, who had become a very attentive listener 

‘‘T have been onan errand for mother,” said Ro-, in consequence of this habit of his Father's, imme- 
bert smiling, as he saw his mother smile, at his, diately replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir, it was this‘—‘Silve* and 
modest answer. : | gold have I none; but suchas | have, give l thee.’ ” 

“And how does your pupit come on, Robert 2’) -.Amdawhat was it that they had to bestow, Ro- 
said his father. \ bert?” said his father. 

‘Very well, sir, I think,” replied Robert. Ilis| “ The benefit of their gift of healing, I suppose 
father then went in to make more minute inquiries, ! sir,” . 
by means of which his cousins ascertained where | 


‘“* Well, my son, though there are no longer mir- 
re had been, and for what purpose. ‘They could | 


aculous gifts imparted to mankind, yet we all have 


hardly believe what they heard, as they had been 
accustomed, always, to seek their own personal grat- 


conviction which you sometimes feel and freely ac- 
knowledge; that you are happier in seeking anoth- | 


er'spleasure, than you are in any selfish gratifica- | 
tion. Your poor little friend and pupil, his moth- | 
er says, looks out very anxiously for you, on all the 
appointed days ; and she says, too, that all his pleas- 
ure, inthe intervals of your visits, consists in get- 
ting the lessons you have given him, ready against 
your coming again! do not you think the loss would 
be much greater to him, if you were not to go, than 
your own loss would be if you were te go?” 

' “Tdon’t know, mother; I guess he can have a 
picture book to read, or he can go out and play in 
the garden; oh no! [ forget; hecan’t do that, be- 
cause he is too Jame to move from his seat.” 

“T thought you must have forgotten that circum- 
stance, my dear boy, or I am sure you who have 
the free and full use of your limbs, and can run 
about and find amusement every where, would not 
have thought, fora moment, of omitting to do what 
you can, for your little friend, towards imparting to 
him of your fulness; you may at least give him, 
without grudging, the crumbs which fall from your 
table.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that, mother 2?” 

“Why I compare your abundance of pleasure to a 


full table ; and the little portion you are able to be- | 


stow upon this poor boy, to the crumbs which fall 
from your table. Now these crumbs, toa very hun- 
gry person, are as important as the full feast, to the 


ifications as the greatest good ; and it was particu- 
larly incomprehensible to them, that a boy should | 
leave his play, especially when he hada merry par- 


power, of some kind or other, which God has given 
us for the use and benefit of our fellow creatures; 


wh 


and erery human being should consider himself as 


much commissioned by God, as the Apostles were, 
to do good.” 


ty to play with, and go off alone, to teach a poor 
little boy his lesson. 

After ithey had gone to bed, James, one.of the 
boys, said to the other, whose name was Henry, 
“what do you suppose Robert does it for; I guess 
his mother pays him for going, don’t you ?” 


“What whether they have money or not?” said 
James; whe seemed unable to comprehend what 
his uncle meant. 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Harvey ; “ money is only 
one, among a great many other means of doing good; 
; there is no person in the world, whatever his situa- 

“Yes,” said Henry, “there must be something | tion may be, that cannot be useful by kindness 
of that kind to induce him to go, else I don’t see | good will and sympathy. Whoever has a disposi- 
how he can do it; but I would rather not have the | tion to promote the happiness of those around him 
money, Tam sure.” The next morning, as soon as | will always find opportunities enough todo so. [n- 
they saw Robert, they asked him, how much his | deed, life is a perpetual opportunity, if we would 
mother gave him for teaching that boy. only consider ourselves as all belonging to one 

Robert laughed ; “She does not give me any | great family, who are bound to live together in love 
money,” said he: ‘but she gives me what I like and render each other all the assistance in our pow- 
full as well, and rather better, I think; one of her | er,” 
own sweet smiles, and a good hearty kiss.” | After breakfast was over, Mr. Harvey said to Ro- 

“Poh!” said James; “stniles and kisses are | bert; “ your little sister is not very well this morn- 
plenty as blackberries; I can get enough of them | ing, and begs to have a ride in her little wagon; I 
without taking all that trouble. My mother always | cannot spare one of the girls, conveniently ; will 
lauzhs when I say any thing funny; and when I | you take her?” . 
dance a hornpipe before company, she is ready wo ‘*O mother!” cried Robert, about to make some 
eat me up, as they say; my father too, is never more | objection; but checking himself, “ there ’tis again,” 
| pleased than when he sees J can beat half a dozen | said he; ‘I was going to say, 1 wanted to work in 


other boys in running.” ; my garden; but come little Grace; mother, will 
“ But,” said Robert, “there are different kinds | you please to get her ready directly?” Ue then 








person who is accustomed to it. Suppose, that 
some time when you were playing with several boys 
together, and among them a cripple, some benevo- 
lent person, who liked to please children, should 
pass by, and throw to you a handful of picture books, 
sugar plums, or any of the things, which children 
like so much; would you not think it very selfish 
and unkind, if you boys, who could run about, and 
scrabble them all up, as boys say, should refuse to let 
the poor cripple have any !” ‘ 

“O yes, mother, that would be too bad.” 

“Well, my son; God sends a shower of blessings 
upon you; health, friends, advantages of every sort; 
but here is this little boy, who has neither health nor 
friends, except a poor widowed mother; or advan- 
lagesof any kind ; or pleasures, except such as are 
occasionally extended to him by the hand of kind- 
hess, and those which he derives from his own 
goodness and his mother’s love ; and for you to re- 
fuse him such as you are capable of furnishing him, 
Would be unkindness, and selfishness, similar to 
that, in the instance which I have just supposed.” 

“Twill go to the lame boy’s, mother,” said Ro- 

ert, upon whom this conversation had produced the 
esired effect ; “and I wonder if there is not some- 
thing else I can do for him besides teaching him 
Arithmetic.” ‘ 

“We will think of that, another time,” said his 
mother; “at present you may rest satisfied with 
performing your usual duty to him; and row kiss 
me, and go to school.” Robert did so, and was 
hot seen again until tea time ; when he returned from 


of smiles, 1am sure; and my mother never smiles | turned to his cousins and asked if they would xe) 
half so sweet as when I lave been giving up some | with him. 
| pleasure, for the sake of doing a kind thing; for “Oh! Tecan't,” said Henry: ‘ ’tis too dull.” 
she says, ofall things inthe world, she would not “But I believe I will,” said James. Little Grace, 
who was suffering from cutting teeth, was greaily 


have me selfish.” 
animated by her ride; it was a very pleasant morn- 





‘* Selfish,” said James, ‘‘ what is that?” 

“My mother says ’tis caring anly for one’s self; | ing; the air was fresh and sweet; they found flow- 
or a great deal more for one’s self than for any body | ers to throw in the little creature’s lap, who signifi- 
else; and that this is not only very wrong—for the | ed her delight by crowing, and reaching out to kiss 
Bible says, you know, ‘love thy neighbor as thyself;’ | them. n 
—but very foolish, too; for since the selfish are “* Now do see,” said Robert, ‘‘ how happy she is; 
never, after all, one half as happy, as those who like | if I had gone to work in my garden, as I wished 
so much to do good to others, that they almost for- | very much to do, should I have been as happy as [ 
get about themselves.” am now, in seeing her so much pleased ?” 

““ Well, I never heard the word in all my life be- ‘* But suppose,” said James, ‘ that she had been 
fore,” said James. dull, and the ride had seemed to do her no good ?” 

“Ifyou know as little of the thing itself, as youdo| —** Still,” replied Robert, “I should have had the 
of its name,” replied Robert, “ you are a happy boy ; | pleasure of obliging my mother ; and the conscious- 
for it is the torment of my life.” Robert Harvey, | ness of having done what was right, either of which 
junior, is stil quite too important a personage in | is worth far more than a selfish pleasure.” 
his own eyes, in spite of all my efforts to the contra-| | When they returned home, they found Henry idly 
ry; and he is too apt to say, ‘‘I want to do this,” } reclining on the door-step. _‘* O, what did you stay 
and “I don’t want to do that,” as if his own wishes | so Jong for?” said be; ‘‘I did not want to play 
and wants were to be considered before those of any | without you; and have been tired to death, wait- 
body else. Just as Robert finished speaking, the | ing.” 
bell rang for prayers. It chanced that the chapter 
which Mr. Harvey read that morning, was the same 
which contains an account of the miracle perform- 
ed by Peter and John upon the cripple. Mr. Har- 
vey was inthe frequent habit of calling Robert’s 
attention to such portions oftheir daily reading, as | 
| he thought afforded a particularly useful subject for | 
conversation, 


” 


“You should have gone with us,” said James, 
‘© we have had a very pleasant time, indeed.” 

Did our limits permit, we should like to mention 
some instances of the effect that was, in a short 
time, produced upon James, by Robert’s example ; 
perhaps we may do so, at some future time. 
Marer. 
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RELIGION. 

PRESIDENT ADAMS’ LETTER TO HIS SON, 
Extracts from Letters of J. Q. Adams to his son, written 
while he was Minister of the United States in Russia. 

In your letter of the 10th of January to your moth- 
er, you mention that you read to your aunt a chap- 
ter in the Bible or a section from Dr. Doddridge, 
every day. This information gave me great pleas- 
ure ; for, so strong is my veneration for the Bible, 
so strong is my belief that, when daily read and 
meditated upon, it is ofall books in the world that 
which contributes most to make men good, wise, 
and happy; that the earlier my children begin to 
read it, and the more steadily they pursue the prac- 
tice of reading it, throughout their lives, the more 
lively and confident will be my hopes that they will 
prove useful citizens to their country, respectable 
members of society, and a real blessing to their pa- 
rents. 

I advise you, my son, in whatsoever you read, 
and, most of all, in reading the Bible, to remember, 
that it is for the purpose of making you wiser and 
more virtuous. I have, for myself, for many years, 
made it a practice to read through the Bible once 
every year. I have always endeavored to read it 
with the same spiritual temper of mind that I now 
recommend it toyou ; that is, with the intention and 
desire that it might contribute to my advancement 
in wisdom and virtue. My desire is, indeed, very 
imperfectly successful ; for, like you and the apos- 
tle Paul, I find a law in my members warring against 
the lawofmy mind. But, as [know itis my nature 
to be imperfect, so I know it is my duty to aim at 
perfection ; and feeling and deploring my own 
trailties, [can only pray Almighty God for the aid 
of his Spirit, to strengthen my good desires, and sub- 
due my propensities to evil : for it is from him that 
every good and perfect gift descendeth. 

My custom is to read four or five chapters of the 
Bible every morning, immediately after rising from 
bed. Itemploys me about an hour ofmy time, and 
seems the most suitable manner of beginning the day. 
Every time I read the Bible, I understand some pas- 
sages which I never understood before. 

It is essential, in order that you may go through 
life with comfort to yourself, and usefulness to your 
fellow-creatures, that you should form and adopt 
certain rales and principles for the government of 
your conduct and temper. Unless there be such 
rules and principles, there will be numberless occa- 
sions on which you will have no guide for your gov- 
ernment but your passions. It is in the Bible you 
must learn these rules and principles. " . 

Ifthere isa character upon historical record, dis- 
tinguished by a bold, intrepid, tenacious, and in- 
flexible spirit, it isthat of St. Panl. It was to such 
characters only that the commission of teaching 
could be entrusted with certainty of success. Ob- 
serve the expression of Christ to Peter, (Mat. x, 18.) 

“And I say unto thee, that thon art Peter, [a 
rock,] and upon this rock I will build my church, 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
Dr. Paley’s Christian is one of those drivellers, who 
to use a vulgar adage, can never say no to any body. 
The true Christian is the ji-stum et tanacem proposi- 
ti virum, (the man who is just and constant to his 
purpose.) The combination of those qualities, so 
essential to the heroic charaeter, with those of meek- 
ness, lowliness of heart, and brotherly love, is what 
constitutes that moral perfection, of which Christ 
gave an example in his own life, and to which he 
commanded his disciples to aspire. Endeavour, 
my dear gon, to discipline your own heart, and to 
govern your conduct, by these principles so combi- 
ned. Be meek, be gentle, be kindly affectionate to 
all mankind, not excepting yourenemies. But nev- 
er be tame nor abject; never give way to the pushes 
of impudence, or show yourself yielding or comply- 
ing to prejudices, wrong-headedness, or intractabil- 

ity, which would lead or draw you astray from the 
dictates of your own conscience or sense of right. 
‘Till you die let not your integrity depart from you.” 
Build your house-upon a rock ; and then let the rain 
descend and the floods come, and the winds blow, 








tid beat tipon that/hcuse ; it shall not fall, it shall 
| be founded on a rock. So promises your blessed 
| Lord and Saviour, and so prays your affectionate 
father. 





———— 


MORALITY. 


CITY HALL, NEW-YORK. 

The City Hall is the most prominent building in 
New-York. ‘This chaste and beautiful edifice 
stands near the upper end ofthe Park, and though 
somewhat encumbered by the vicinity of the bride- 
well and jail, the firsta prison for felons, and the 
latter for debtors, it is seen to considerable advan- 
tage from almost every quarter. ‘I'he building is of 
a square form, two stories in height, besides a base- 
ment story. It has a wing ateachend. From the 
cupola, we have a fine view of the city, North and 
East rivers, the bay,'Jersey shore, Brooklyn, and a 
part of Long Island Sound. Strangers are attract- 
ed to examine this magnificent structure, and they 
find in the keeper a ready guide to its numerous 
rooms which are appropriated to various public 
purposes. ‘The common council room is large, and 
very richly furnished and ornamented with full 
length portraits of Washington, Hamilton, Clinton, 
and Lewis. Here the mayor, recorder, and alder- 
men meet to regulate the affairs of the city. The 
governor’s room, containing the portraits of several 
distinguished men, is in the second story, in the 
middle of the building, from whence we can walk on 
a terrace, in front, and have a fine view ofthe Park 
and adjoining houses in Broadway and Chatham- 
street. Other rooms are appropriated to divers 
courts of justice ; among others the sessions, which 
sits monthly for the trial of those who break the 
peace of society. This is the most spacious room 
in the Hall. The recorder and two aldermen take 
their seats under massive pillars, upholding a can- 
opy,richly set offwith damask curtains, and a large 
wide spreading eagle. The clerk and officers of the 
court are in front, with a large table for the lawyers 
and witnesses. In a box which isa little elevated, 
the criminal is placed. On the left hand of the 
judges is a row of benches for the jurors. The 
usual forms having been gone through, the court 
opens, and then the district attorney, in a loud voice, 
says tothe high constable, ‘‘ Put A. B. (naming the 
culprit) to the bar!” ‘Then away go two or more 
constables to the farend of the same room, in each 
of the corners of which are two high iron railing 
grates, one for men and one for women, in which 
the prisoners are put, and taken out, as the district 
attorney calls forthem. The constables unlock the 
massive doors, and lead the unhappy person tothe 
box before the judyes. Here he is exposed to the 
gaze of judges, lawyers, jurors, & a multitude of oth- 
ers, enough of itself, one would think, to terrify evil 
doers. The trial now begins; a number of witnes- 
ses give in their testimony ; the lawyers sum up the 
evidence and plead the cause, one on one side, and 
another on the other side of the question. Some- 
times the trial lasts for many hours, nay, often as 
many days: sometimes itis soon ended, when the 
jurors retire to an adjoining room, and comparing 
theirjudgments inthe matter, and having all agreed 
upon the verdict, return, marching in Indian file, 
and with solemn countenances, to resume their 
seats. Whatan anxioustime to the prisoner! How 
he trembles in breathless amxiety! A solemn still- 
ness pervades the whole room! All eyes are fixed 
upon the foreman of the jury, when he is called up- 
on by the officer, as follows; ‘‘ What do you say, 
gentlemen ; do you find the prisoner guilty or not 
guilty?” Ifguilty, the prisoner is remanded back to 

















the court is ended, he, with others who may have 
been found guilty, are all called up before the judg- 
es to receive their sentences! some to the peniten- 
tiary, some to the state prison, and others to the 
house of refuge. 

Now all this we print here, to let young people 
see the consequences of transgressing. Vice will 
surely be punished. Who then would do a wrong 


his prison of bars and bolts: and when the term of 


———$— 


come wicked by lying, stealing, and other vice, 
ever expect to escape punishment inthis world, and 
in that which is to come !—WN. Y. Scenes. 
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a 
From the Juvenile Magazine. 
THE PUZZLE.—A Diarocue. 

Child. Mamma, I have got a puzzle for you, 
Mamma. Indeed, what can it be? 
Ch. Do you know what you said the other day? 
M. 1 do not know what you mean. 
Ch. You said, “the more we love God, the more 
we shall fear him.” 
M. Yes,I did say so: and it is true, my dea 
child. 
Ch. Do you know what you read this Morning 
before prayers ? 
M. What did I read? 
Ch. Look, mamma, I will show vou: “ There js 
no fear in love; but perfect love casteth out fear.” 
—1 John iv. 18. 
M. And is this your puzzle? 
Ch. Yes, mamma, | do not understand how both 
can be right. 
M. Why then I think it is a puzzle for you, and 
not for me; for I think I do understand it. 
Ch. Then pray tell me, how do you explain it! 
M 1 will try to make it clear to you: but first, 
tell me, why you would not venture through the 
gate into that pretty garden, where I sent you with 
Susan this morning to have the nosegay made up! 
Ch. Because of that great dog, mamma. He 
barked so loudly, and looked so fierce, I was afraid 
of him. 
M. But the gardener was there, and he told you 
the dog would not bite you? 
Ch. I know it, mamma ; but I can assure you! 
did not like him any betterthan his dog. He look: 
ed so surly, and he was very cross: mamma did 
Susan tell you how he scolded a poor boy that was 
standing by? Indeed, I think he was a wicked 
man, mamma, for he took God’s name in vain; and 
he had such a great stick in his hand, I thought he 
was going to beat the poor boy, I did not like the 
man at all, mamma; I am sure he wasa very surly 
man, and I was really afraid of him, as well as the 
dog ; and so I did not goin. 

M. But you did not appear afraid of me when you 
saw me coming to meet you? 

Ch. My dear mamma, what should make meafraid 
of you? 

M. Nor did you run away, as if you were afraid, 
when papa overtook us in the road 2 

Ch. Why, no, indeed I think it would be very 
strange for me to be afraid of papa and you. 

M. Tell me why ? 

Ch. I know, dear mamma, you love me; and s0 
does papa: and you both do all you can to make 
me good and happy; and I love you both very dear- 
ly, papa and you too, indeed mamma I do. 

M. And without being at all afraid ? 

Ch. Afraid? dear mamma, no, I am not afraid, 
when I am with you I always feel quite safe and 
quite happy : but now if you please my puzzle. 

M. 1 think we understand what we have beea 
reading this morning: “ Perfect love casteth out 
fear.” 

Ch. But you know what I mean by my puzzle, 
mamma. ; 

M. Wait a little—you were at play this morning 
on the grass-plat when the soldiers went by. 

Ch. O yes, what a beautiful sight it was ; and the 
music was playing and the drums beating, and the 
sun shone so brightly upon the glittering helmets an 
the fine colors spreading out in the wind: O oa! 
ma, how I wished I could have watched them al 
the way they went. 

M. Why did you not run down to the lower g* 
den? 

Ch. What! by the pond, mamma? 

M. Yes, you ced have seen them much better 
there. id t0 

Ch. I thought of it mamma: but I was afral 








act! “* How can I do this evil,” said Joseph, “and 
sin against God?” And how can children, who be- 





venture there without you. 
M. Were you afraid of being drowned then ! 
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Ch. O no indeed, I could have taken very good 
careof that; but you know you forbade me ever go- 
ing there without you. 

“y. Were you then afraid of my coming after you 
with a great stick ? 

Ch. Dear mamma, no: you never beat me. 

M. Did you fear I should send the gardener after 
you with his great dog ? ae Ne 
“Ch. Why, mamma, I think you are joking with me. 

M. 1 am trying to find out what you could possi- 
bly be afraid of. 

Ch. Iwas afraid of vexing you, mamma, and mak- 
ing you angry. J was afraid of doing wrong. 1 
love you, dear mamma, and it would be very wrong 
in me to do what you bid me not do. 

M. Tell me, my child, who it is that says, “If ye 
love me, keep my commandments ?” 

Ch. Jesus Christ. 

M. And if so, will not those prove they love him 
best, who are most afraid of breaking his com- 
mandments and so grieving his Holy Spirit? 

Ch. Ab, mamma, I begin to understand. 

M. There are two kinds of fear, my dear child. 
When you saw the gardener with his great stick 
and his great dog, you were afraid ; but this is not 
the kind of fear a child of God will have towards its 
heavenly Father. ; 

Ch. No, mamma, I see that plainly, I did not 
love that gardener at all. 

M. You felt dread andterror. Love to God will 
cast out all that kind of fear. ‘The other kind you 
described yourself, when you said you loved me and 
were afraid of offending me. You were afraid of 
doing wrong, that is the fear of God’s children ; 
children who love their parents will be afraid of dis- 
pleasing or grieving them. 

Ch. Yes, dear mamma, I understand now: the 
more I love God, the more [ shall be afraid of do- 

ing wrong ; for this would displease him. 

M. Yes, therefore I said the more we love God, 
the more we shall fear him. The fear that springs 
from terror will only lead us to run away from God, 
as you did from the gardener ; but the fear that 
springs from Jove will lead us to fly to God, as you 


do to your parents when you run to throw yourself 


into their arms; andthis fear will keep you from 
doing what you know would displease your heaven- 
ly Father. 

Ch. Thank you, mamma: you have made my 
puzzle quite plain. 











THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








ANNIVERSARY AT UPPER FREEHOLD, WN. J. 

“The Sabbath Schools connected with the church 
under the care of the Rev. Wm. H. Woodhull, held 
their anniversary in the church, on Sabbath, Au- 
gust 17th. The different schools, four in number, 
assembled at the appointed time, and took their ap- 
propriate places in the church, under the direction 
of their respective Superintendents and Teachers. 
The schools occupied the middle block of pews. 
The gallery and side pews were filled with spectators, 


Wha looked upon the scene with apparent interest. 


“ After singing and prayer, the pastor commen- 
He called up- 
on the children in the first seat to rise, and asked 
Then he called 
upon the second, third, fourth, &c., until every 
child had an opportunity of answering. He then 
called on those again in the first seat, and thus went 
from seat to seat, as before, until he had examined 
The answers were 
all very prompt and correct. The attention, and 
the remarkably good conduct of the children, de- 


ced the examination of the schools. 


each one separately a question. 


the whole, two or three times. 


serve the highest commendation. 


“After the examination, the scholars were ad- 


dressed by Mr. J. D. Mitchell, from the Theologica 
Seminary at Princeton, after which, the Rev. H 


Norton addressed the congregation in a very solemn 
One of the Elders of the 
church, also, made a few very appropriate remarks. 
The whole exercises were truly interesting. Some 
good, was most undoubtedly effected, for many have 


and impressive manner. 


jin a great measure, owing to the active exertions 
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ence sufficiently evinced their interest on the occa- 
sion. The knowledge which the scholars exhibit- 
ed, gave ample testimony of the zeal and fidelity 
of the teachers. The number of children present, 
was about four hundred. The whole number be- 
longing to the schools, is upwards of five hundred. 
“ The flourishing condition of these schools, is, 


of the Pastor and Elders of the church. ‘The Pas- 
tor, himself, superintends one school, and lectures 
weekly, on the lesson appointed for the following 
Sabbath. Another School is superintended by an 
Elder in the church. In short, the Pastor and El- 
ders, and many Christians in the congregation, feel, 
and deeply feel too, that with the prosperity of the 
Sabbath School cause, the best interests of their 
church are intimately connected. .'I'wo years ago, 
but little attention was paid to the Institution. 
Now, by care and effort, five schools are flourishing, 
and through their influence, a number of souls have 
been brought to rejoice in the hope of the glory of 
God.” [N. J. Sab. Sch. Journal. 
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THE BUFFALO. 
The buffalo resembles the common ox so much 
that he is sometimes called the wild ox. His head 
is of a different size and shape, and his horns are ve- 
ry different from the ox. The buffalo is an animal 
of uncommon strength. His expression is fierce, 
malignant and stupid; and the tufts of frizzled 
hair which hang from his cheeks and the lower 
part of his muzzle, serve to render his uncouth vis- 
age s:ill more savage. This animal is originally a 
native of the hotter parts of India and Africa. 
They live in the forests ; and go about in such great 
troops that one might mistake their movements for 
the rushing of an army to battle. In the Mogul 
dominions, they spread nets for the buffalo, the lion, 
and the tiger, and amuse themselves by watching 
them as they fight together for victory. ‘The buffa- 
lo, it is said, sometimes conquers both his enemies. 
The milk of the female buffalo is used for the same 
purposes asthe cow’s. The skin is valuable with 
its fur ; and when dressed, makes extremely dura- 
ble and excellent leather. The horns are strong 
and fine-grained, and will take an excellent polish. 
The Egyptian buffalo is in a very domesticated 
state. A little of its native fierceness remains, and 
it has a more wild, lowering look than the common 
ox ; but itretains very few of its characteristic ca- 
prices. The sight of any thing red, which is said 
to make them fly into ungovernable fury elsewhere, 
makes no impression upon them in Egypt. The 
inhabitants of that country, beside their red turbans, 
wear also a shaw! of the same colour around the 
neck and chest; but the sight of them has no ef- 
fect upon the buffaloes. In Italy this animal isthe 
must domesticated ; they are used there just as we 
use oxen and cows. Hunting the buffalo isa favor- 
ite amusement in the east, and among the North 
American Indians. The hunters never dare to op- 
pose them face to face. They hide in thickets, or 
among the branches of trees, and hurl javelins at 
them as they pass. One mode of hunting them is 
to dig deep pits, and chase a herd of them, till 
they rush careiessly down the pitfall, and their bones 
are broken. [Juv. Miscellany. 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION FROM A SHARK. 
An extraordinary story is told by-Captain Wal- 
lace, of a lover and his mistress, who were saved in 
a singular manner from the jaws of a Shark. A 
transport, with part of a regiment on board, was sail- 
ing with a gentle breeze along the coast of Ceylon, 
one of the officers was leaning over the poop rail- 
1| ing, conversing with a young lady who had inspired 
-| him with the tender passion; the fair one was in 
her cabin, and in the act of handing a paper to her 
lover, when overreaching herself, she fell into the 
sea, and supported by her clothes drifted astern ; the 
officer lost no time in plunging in after her, and 
swimming towards her, upheld her with one arm. 





en excited to greater diligence in the good cause 


The deep silence and strict attention of the audi- 


to the dismay of all on board, a Jarge Shark appear- 
ed from under the keel of the vessel, and glided to- 


wards his victims: a shout of terror from the ago- 


nized spectators called the attention of the officer 


to the approaching danger: he saw the monster’s 
fearful length near him, he made a desperate effort, 
plunged and splashed the water so as to frighten the 
Shark, who turned and dived away out of sight ; the 
current had now carried the officer and the lady 
close to the vessel, when the Shark appeared a se- 
cond time alongside, and was in the act of turning 
on his back to seize one of the hapless pair, when 
a private of the officer’s company, who was stand- 
ing in the hammock-nettings, jumped fearlessly 
over-board, with a bayonet in his hand, which he 
plunged into the back of the Shark, which instantly 
disappearing, the three were quickly released from 
their perilous situation. 
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REV. L. RICHMOND’S ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 

My. dear , [leave you, in much love, a 

few fatherly hints : 

1. Be constant in private prayer. 

2. Be wise inthe choice of books: shun every 
thing of the Romance and novel kind ; and even in 
poetry, keep to what is useful and instructive, as 
well as pleasant. 

3. In company, show that the principles of your 
father’s house and ministry are your rule of conduct, 
and your real delight. Be consistent—cheerful, 
but not light ; conversible, but not trifling. 

4. Keep ever in view, that you are supporting 
my character and credit, as well as your own. 

5. Show a marked preference to such conversa- 
tion, remarks, persons, discussions and occupations 
as may tend to essential good. 

6. Always think before you speak ; say and do 
neither hastily nor unadvisedly. 

7. Ifany proposal is ever made to you, in which 
you hesitate how to act, first say to yourself—how 
would God have me to act? Secondly—what would 
my parents have me to do, if they were here to ad- 
vise me? 

8. Never lose sight of this: that the more public 
my name, character, and ministry is become, the 
more eyes and ears are dJurned to my children’s 
conduct, they are expected, in knowledge and cir- 
cumspection, inreligion and morals, in opinions and 
habits, to show where they have been educated ; 
and to adorn, not only their Christian profession, 
but their parent’s principles. 

9. In music, prefer serious to light compositions ; 
and in vocal, keep close to sacred words. 

10. Pray much for your affectionate father. 

—ece— Leen Ricumonp. 
THE ROSE. 

I sawa rose perfect in beauty: it rested grace- 
fully upon its stalk and its perfume filled the air. 
Many stopped to gaze upon it, many bowed to taste 
its fragrance, and its owner hung over it with de- 
light. I passed it again, and behold it was gone! 
its stem was leafless, its root had withered, the en- 
closure which surrounded it was broken down. 
The spoiler had been there: he saw that many ad- 
mired it, he knew it was dear to him who planted 
it, and beside it he had no other plant to love. Yet 
he snatched it secretly from the hand that cherished 
it; he wore iton his bosom till it hung its head and 
faded, and, when he saw that its glory was depart- 
ed, he flung it rudely away. But it left a thorn in 
his bosom, and vainly did he seek to extract it, for 
now it pierces the spoiler, even in his hour of mirth. 
And when I saw that no man who had loved the 
beauty of the rose, gathered again its scattered 
leaves, or bound up the stalk which the hands of 
violence had broken, I looked earnestly atthe spot 
where it grew, and my soul received instruction. 
And I said, Let her whois full of beauty and ad- 
miration, sitting like the queen of flowers in maj- 
esty among the daughters of women, let her watch 
lest vanity enter her heart, beguiling her to rest 
proudly upon her ewn strength ; jet her remember 





. | The sails were quickly backed, the ship lay to, and 
preparations were making to lower the boat; when 


that she standeth upon slippery places, “and be 
not high minded, but fear.” —Sigourney. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








THE TWO ROSES. 

Being with my friend in a garden, we gathered | 
cach of usa rose. He handled his tenderly, smelt 
tu it but seldom and sparingly. always kept mine! 
to my nose, or sqeezed it in my band, whereby, in| 
a very short time, it lost both its colour and sweet: | 
ness: but Ais still remained as sweet and fragrant, | 
as if it had been growing upon its own root. 

“ These roses,” said I, “ are the true emblems of | 
the best and sweetest creature enjoyments in the 
world ; which, being moderately and cautiously used | 
and enjoyed, may for a long time yield sweetness | 
to the possessor of them: but if once the affections | 
seize too greedily upon them, and squeeze them too | 
hard, they quickly wither in our hands, and we lose 
the comfort of them; and that, either through the | 
sval’s surfeiting upon them, or the Lord’s righteous | 
and just removal of them, because of the excess of! 
our affections to them.” | 

It is a point of excellent wisdom, to keep the gol- | 
den bridle of fnoderation upon all the affections we 
exercise on earthly things, and never to let slip the 
reins of the affections, unless when they move to- 
wards God, in the love of whom there is no danger 
of cxcess.—L'lavel’s Ilusbandry Spiritualized. 





Benevolence.—Louis the Ninth, on his return to 
france, with his queen and his children, was very 
near being shipwrecked. Some of the planks of the 
vessel being started, he was requested to go into 
another ship which was in company with that which 
carried them. He refused to quit his own ship, and 
exclaimed, “ ‘Those that are with me most assuredly | 
are as fond of their lives as I can possibly be of mine. 
If 1 quit the ship they will likewise quit it; and the 
vessel not being large enough to receive them they | 
vill all perish. Ihad much rather entrust my life, | 
and those of my wife and children, in the hands of 
God, than be the occasion of making so many of my 
brave subjects perish.” 





. 


, > . 
Maternal Affection —During the prevalence of 
a coutagious fever in Ireland, a poor, houseless wo- 


mark the future man or woman. She has promised 
to tell us some interesting stories to explain her 
meaning. If you would like it, I will write them to 
you ; they will be what the little children call “ true 
stories.” I thank you, dear Emily, for naming the 
pretty brook for me. 1 remember a story in one of 
our “ Youth’s Companions” that I think will help 
your conversations there. Itis a dialogue between 
a little girl and her mother about the river. When 
the water was noisy and the waves high, she called 
it angry. Now, when “ Cousin Aurelia” looks an- 
gry, you must reprove her, and ask yourself wheth- 
er you ever appear so, and if you do, watch against 
it. Anger makes even the “ purling brook” look 
ugly—as Charles says. I hope now you are a sub- 
scriber to this interesting paper ; if not, do ask your 
father to get it for you. You have no idea of the 
number of pretty stories and interesting facts it con- 
tains; then at the end of the year, we have ours 
bound, it makes a beautiful book and isa library of 
itself, mother says. She often speaks of our privi- 
leges. She never went to a Sabbath School, never 
saw a religious paper; and picture books, when she 
was young, were not fit to read. lam sure we 
ought to make better women than our mothers. . I 
hope you will persuade many of your acquaintance 
to take this paper—it is very cheap. I have no 
doubt a great many children waste as much money 
every year as would pay for it. I was delighted 
with what you said about your garden and your 
mother’s instructions from it; I always remember 
such lessons. I have some to match them, about 
the confusion my drawers were in after your visit ; 
but you will laugh at the different subjects of a city 
and country sermon, and pity us who live so far from 
** the solids of nature and life’s sober realities,” as 
you say. But my letter is already too long, and I 
must stop, just as I think I could say a great deal. 
Do answer this soon, that I may send you the rest 
of my thoughts. Your affectionate cousin, 

Or AURELIA. 

For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE DISCONTENTED OAK. 





man and her son five years old, being unable to ob- 


tain shelter, and night coming on, were compelled | 


to lie down under acar, ina gravel pit. It was the 
first of January, and excessively cold. ‘The affec- 
tionate mother took off her own flannel coat, wrap- 
ped it round the little object of her care, put him in 
her bosom, and laid down and died. In the morn- 
ing a man passing, inquired how she was. The 
child replied, she had fallen asleep, and he could not 
wake her. Such was the power of a mother’s love 
—the life of her child was dearer than her own. 
N. H. Observer. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 











For the Youth’s Companion. 

JUVENILE CORRESPONDENCE.—No. II. 

Boston, July 25th, 1828. 
Ithank you, my dear cousin, for your charming 
letter. I can forgive all apparent forgetfulness, when 
attention to adear brother and sister and kind pa- 
rents is your apology. It seems to me the pleas- 
untest thing attending a visit from home, is the joy 
with which we are received when we return, and 
the delight with which the younger children listen 
to all “the wonderful things” we have seen. Then 
I amso afraid of saying something that will leave a 
wrong impression, or, as Father says, give an “ un- 
happy bias’ to the mind. I did enjoy your visit 
able und pleasant. Father says “ such interchan- 
ges tend toexpand the mind, and awaken an inter- 
est for other places and people.” 


India and the Sandwich Islands? I have got very 
much into this way of ‘ prosing” (as you call it) 


; moved from Boston, and placed close beside a large 


A FaBLe. 
It chanced that a neat little spruce tree was _re- 


‘oak in Ashburnham. Like many people who have 
‘paid a short visit to the city, the spruce was com- 


| pletely giddy with vanity; and she was never weary 


| of telling her poor country neighbors of all the fine | 


sights she had seen. She said she had heard ma- 
‘ny conversations between the fine ladies and gen- 
|tlemen as they walked in the Mall, by the bright 
jmoon light; and added with a very knowing look, 
that she could reveal many secrets if she were so 
| disposed. She talked of seeing the majestic State- 
| House, of the large blocks of buildings, glistening 
jin the setting sun, of the trampling of horses, the 
| rattling of carriages and the fine dress of the belles 
and beaux; and finally she affirmed that she her- 
self was planted on the self same spot where a 
| French nobleman had once stood! and that Presi- 
‘dent Monroe had rested his hand on her shoulder 
‘when he visited New-England. The oak heard 
these stories, and began to grow quite discontented 
with her humble lot. Here am I, thought she, who 





have seen nothing all my life but a parcel of sun- 


burnt children, or gabbling geese, or some noisy 

farmer calling out to his stupid oxen ; 1 wish I could 
_go to the city, and see some of those beautiful things 
| which friend spruce tells of. 


| The wish was soon granted, for a famous garden- | 
higily, and hope our correspondence will be profit-! er happening to travel that way, taking a fancy to | 


ithe oak, transplanted it to Boston. For a while, 
| the tree was busy enough in observing the gaiety 


Cousin, is it not| and hurry of the town; but she soon found that she | 
this same feeling that interests people so much for| saw quite as many poor and miserable people, as 


| she did fine gentlemen and ladies. 
led that the air was smoky and unwholesome, and 


She complain- | 


od 


her native village, where she could once more look 
down upon the pretty little wild flowers and chee. 
ful children who used to frolic beneath her shade 
While she was cherishing these thoughts, M; 
Quincy the Mayor ordered a new street to bs Cut 
through the place where she stood. ‘The ambitioys 
oak was hewn down, and the branches which looked 
so green and thriving in the country, were burned 
to boil lobsters for the city. 

Moral.—Never be anxious to change a humble 
situation, which you have long proved to bea quiet 
and happy one, for the uncertain comforts of wealt} 
parade, or fame; lest, like the fabled oak, you en( 
your daysin melancholy and disappointment, 








POETRY. oe 
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From the Token for 1820, 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, 


I love to look on a scene like this, 
Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that 1 am not old, 
And my locks are not yet gray. 
For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart 
And makes his pulses fly, ' 
To catch the thrill of a happy voice, 
And the light of a pleasant eye. 


I have walked the world for fourscore years ; 
And they say that I am old, 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper, Death, 
And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very ture— 
I’m old, and ‘I bide my time’-- 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 


Play on! play on! I am with you there, 
In the midst of your merry ring; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 
And the rush of the breathless swing. 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 
And I whoop the smoothered call, 

And my feet slip up on the reedy floor, 
And I care not for the fall. 


I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a weary place, 
And my pulse is getting low, 

But the grave is dark, and the heart will fail, 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 
To see the young so gay. 


A TTARVEST TALE. 


“O father, dear father, lament now with me, 
This morning I’ve been at our wood— 

And the fine flowing leaves of your favorite tree 
Around on the grass are all strewed ; 

And sure ’tis a pity! for, lovely and green, 
All summer they yielded a shade, 

Dear father, to you, who against it would Jean, 
While sister and I round it play’d. 


Of late they began to change color indeed, 
Like the corn, when ’tis ripe in the field ; 

And the dark glossy green became yellow and red, 
As if they ripe berries would yield, 

I thonght this was pretty, and ne’er heard you say * 
That the leaves would soon fall from the tree; 

And 1 never was happier than tv’ other fine day, 
When you look’d there at sister and me.” 


«© Why my boy, I am griev’d at the tale you have told, 
But the leaves every year drop around ; 


Then the wind blows them down to the ground. 
But take comfort, my boy ; when the winter is fled, 
| The leaves will appear on' the tree, 

And again form a bower thy father to shade, 

And the gambols of sister and thee.’ 


Old William, who lived at Hill side, 

And lately came hither, so wan and so pale— 

| Old William this morning hath died.*’ 

6 Old William hath died ! ah, indeed I am sad; 
But age, when it ripens, must fall ; 

Though grecn was his summer, his autumn must face : 
Such, my boy, is the fate of us all.” 


They’re green in their youth, and turn red when they’re oli, 


*‘ Why, that’s good; but, my father, I’ve sad news to tell; 


lately ; Mother has so often told me that young peo-| that the horses covered her green robes all over 
ple have no idea what trifles produce great results. | with dust. Beside, she could not conceal her vex- 
And in forming our characters, she says, we know | ation, that so few people had leisure to stop and 





not how early watchful parents see traits of charac-| admire a newly arrived personage so important as 
ter that will always distinguish their children. Even | herself. Sorrowful and unhealthy, she soon began 


the choice and arrangement of toys, manner of treat-|to pine away, but she was kept alive by the hope 
ing a kitten or horse—yes, even eating an apple, that the merciful gardener would carry her back to 


«© Then he fell like the leaves of your favorite tree ; 
But when the long winter is o’er, 

Old William again on the hills shall we see 
A feeding his flock as before ?’’ 

** Ah, no! my sweet boy ; the dead wander no more 
In the bounds of this wind-wasted scene ; 

But to regions immortal all spirits soar, 
More lovely—more lasting—inore green.” 
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